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WRITING A AS A PASTIME. 








Manuscripts may be classified as the work of 
professional and non-professional writers. A 
professional writer is one who writes for a liv- 
ing, Or as a vocation; a non-professional, or 
amateur writer, writes merely for the love of it 
—as a pastime. One may represent the daily 
grind of so many thousand words; the other, 
the spontaneous or impassioned outflow of 
words. 

I would not wish to be understood as imply- 
ing that the professional writer may not also 
write for love of the work; an author cer- 
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tainly takes pleasure in composing, but a pro- 
fessional writer is not always ‘an author. Of 
those who write merely for a living, a French 
writer says: ‘* They were not born writers ; they 
follow the trade of a journalist as they would 
follow any other.” He further says that, if the 
writer is in love with writing, he will do some 
original work outside of that which is required 
of him. “ He will write a book ora play.” That 
is, journalism may be his profession and au- 
thorship only his recreation--his pastime. If 
in time authorship absorbs all his time, yet the 
the fact remains that his literary success began 
when he wrote only as a pastime. 

The most prosaic life becomes romantic un- 
der the spell of the pen; look at Johanna 
Ambrosius, the German peasant poet, who 
electrified Germany with her poems! Born 
amid hardships, inured to poverty, laboring in 
the field, digging potatoes, cutting wheat, and 
in the forest cutting wood, doing housework in 
her own poor home —that is her life history. 
Yet, when a messenger from the Empress found 
her, sick almost unto death, it is said that 
“on the bed lay a pencil and some torn scraps 
of paper.” Writing was her only recreation. 

One who writes as a recreation may be re- 
garded as a “scribbler” until his work proves 
that he is something more; but writing is not 
time wasted. Facility in expression can be 
cultivated as well as any other gift. One looks 
up synonyms in writing and the vocabulary is 
enriched. Writing is a mental discipline, no 
one doubts that. 

One who writes from pure love of it may be- 
come an author by profession, although, when 
he writes merely for the pleasure of it, he is 
apt to do better work than when, as a profes- 
sional writer, he is tempted outside of his spe- 
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cialty, or beyond his mental vigor, by offers of 
gain or the clamors of a reading public. Here 
is an illustration taken from a book review in a 
religious paper: “It is quite evident that the 
letters were written to order, and that the task 
was not found wholly congenial. The girls of 
to-day who wish to make the acquaintance of 
Mrs. at her best must go back to the 
stories that were the delight of the girls of 
twenty years ago.” Those earlier books were 
written as a pastime in a busy life. 

It would be.impossible in a short article to 
enumerate all the noted writers, even of our 
own country, who have made names for them- 
selves while writing as a pastime, or only as a 
“stolen industry.” Of Cable a writer in the 
Century says: “The earlier_sketches, and 
much of ‘ The Grandissimes,’ were written with 
the left hand while the right was busy with in- 
voices and the correspondence of the cotton 
firm.” Of Joel Chandler Harris a writer says: 
“|At present he lives two lives, — one is that of 


his profession; his second begins when the 
other ends, It is literally divided as day is 
from night, for his editorial work is done at 
the Constitution office in the day time, and his 
literary work is done at home at night. On 
one side he works for bread and butter, on the 
other he works for art.” E. C.-Stedman, the 
poet, is known as a Wall-street broker; and 
of another poet, Richard Henry Stoddard, it is 
said that “ Hard work in a New York foundry 
did not prevent him from writing with grace 
and spirit.” Lucy Larcom charmed her read- 
ers while she was a Lowell factory girl. Wil- 
liam Dean Howells was a printer, writing at 
first as a pastime. 

Unlike other professions, authorship is taken 
up tentatively. Reputation is necessary to suc- 
cess, and that is gained while writing as a 
recreation, or pastime. As somebody has said: 
“Until talent has shown itself it cannot be 
known.” Mrs. M. Burton Williamson. 

University, Los Ancg.egs, Calif. 





A FEW HINTS ABOUT WRITING PLAYS. 


Four ingredients are necessary to the con- 
struction of a successful drama. They are 
plot, situation, character, and dialogue. 

First of all, the young dramatist should write 
a synopsis of his play. Having conceived a 
strong scene, a little thought will tell him what 
would lead up to that scene, and the natural 
consequences of it. Of course, before the play 
is completed it will have deviated considerably 
from the first rough outline. One strong scene 
will naturally lead to others; climax will crowd 
on climax as soon as the author puts his pen 
upon paper. 

A strong heart interest is absolutely neces- 
sary. Think, for one moment, of the really 
successful plays of the last few years. What 
has made them successful? Nothing has con- 
tributed to this end so much as a dependence 
on heart interest and human sympathies. 


People go to the theatre either to be amused’ 
or to have their interest awakened and their 
sympathies stirred. Give to the world some- 
thing which, when once seen, will not soon 
be forgotten. If you can do this, your play 
will be a grand success. 

Be natural; Hamlet’s advice to the players, 
“ Hold, as "twere, the mirror up to nature,” 
applies to the dramatist as well as to the actor. 
What was the secret of the success of James 
A. Herne’s beautiful play, “Shore Acres”? 
Simply a scrupulous attention to realistic de- 
tail, combined with a powerful heart interest. 
Attend the theatre constantly. See all the 
best plays. Analyze them scene by scene. 
Note what were the most effective situations, 
and the manner in which they were led up to. 
Note how the plot is worked out, and how the 
interest of the audience is maintained. 
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The opening lines of a play should be unim- 
portant. Owing to the noise and bustle of late 
arrivals, the first speeches are always lost. 
Only minor characters should be “ discovered ” 
at the rising of the curtain. The entrance of 
your leading man and leading lady must be 
“led up to.” The first act should be at least 
half over before they make their appearance. 

The first act should be quiet and subdued. 
This will serve as an excellent foil to the pas- 
sionate scenes which will occur in the second 
and the later acts, besides saving the energies 
of your actors until the crucial moment arrives 
when all their energies will be called into play 
to work up a telling climax. 

A drama will never succeed without effective 
situations and good telling climaxes. Pay par- 
ticular attention to your curtain. Let your 
leading people form the principal figures in 
all strong scenes. 

The dramatist should be a student of human 
nature. He should be a close observer of the 
living life around him; his characters should 
show individuality. Appearance, action, and 
speech should conform to the character por- 
trayed. Do not bring in too many characters 
— ten or twelve will usually be found sufficient. 

Work in plenty of comedy, although, in a 
drama, this should hold a secondary place and 
the story should never suffer because of it. 
Do not work in any specialties during the ac- 
tion of the play. The proper place for special- 
ties is between the scenes or the acts. 

Put snap and vim into your production. Do 
not extend it over a period of many years or 
into many countries. The model drama repre- 
sents an action of but twenty-five hours. This 
is the sort of play in which the interest of the 
audience will not flag —a most important point 
for a dramatist to observe. 

Drama means action. A bit of by-play,a look, 
a gesture, tells an audience more than whole 
pages of dialogue. Nothing can better illus- 
trate my point than the following anecdote, 
related by an intimate friend of Tootle, an 
English actor : — 


“An amateur dramatist once submitted a 
play to Tootle. ‘What I want,’ said the actor, 
‘is a bright, short play.’ 








“*What do you mean by a bright, short 
play?’ asked the author. 

“* Well, something with what you Americans 
call snap — something with a point to it. I 
don’t care whether it is a farce, acomedy, ora 
drama, if it has effective situations and good 
telling climaxes.’ 

“*Can give me an idea of what you mean,’ 
asked the budding author. 

“*QOh, yes,’ said Tootle. ‘I remember one of 
the shortest of plays which was certainly the 
best of its kind imaginable; it was so direct, 
you know, and yet left so much to the imagina- 
tion. It was in one act. When the curtain 
went up two persons were “discovered” on a 
sofa. One was a pretty young woman, the 
other a nice young man. They embraced 
each other silently. Neither of them, you under- 
stand, said a word. Then a door opened at 
the back and a traveler entered. He wore an 
overcoat and carried an umbrella. You could 
tell at once by his manner, and without look- 
ing at the programme, that he was the husband 
of the young woman; at least that was the in- 
ference of every intelligent play-goer present. 
The husband laid aside his umbrella, took off 
his overcoat, and then drew from his breast 
pocket a Colt’s revolver. In the midst of a 
silent embrace of the hero and heroine, he 
fired. The young woman fell dead. He fired 
again, and the young man was similarly dis- 
posed of. Then the traveler came forward, put 
on a pair of eyeglasses, and contemplated his 
sanguinary work. “Great heavens!” he ex- 
claimed, “I am on the wrong floor!”’” 


Now that the play is completed and neatly 
typewritten, the only thing that remains to be 
done is to place it effectively. Waylay the 
managers of all the shows that play in your 
town. Find out where the company will put 
up for the night, and then pay a visit to the 
manager at his hotel. Stock companies, es- 
pecially, are always glad to add new plays to 
their repertoires. There are also a large num- 
ber of theatrical publishers who are always 
glad to look over manuscripts, with a view to 
their publication. 

Lawrence D. Fogg. 


Meripen, Conn, 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

o** 

Even if the ambitious poet be not endowed 
with genius, it is at least possible for him to 
have the metre of his lines correct and the 
rhymes exact. To genius liberties may be 
allowed, but the average poet’s license does 


not vouchsafe to him the privilege of putting 
an extra foot into a line or of making “river” 
rhyme with “forever.” Even genius should 
not presume too much upon the complaisance 
of the reader in such matters. The “infinite 
capacity for taking pains” may not be all there 
is to genius, but genius needs to have an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains. Walt Whit- 
man wrote a great deal of what must be 
acknowledged to be poetry without rhyme 
and sometimes even without rhythm, but if 
he had taken the trouble to add the charm 
of rhyme and rhythm to his poems, his 
standing among poets would be immeasurably 
higher than itis. Whitman used rhyme when 
it was convenient, — as in some of the lines of 
“ My Captain,” for instance. It is a question 


whether his usual habit of discarding rhyme 
was due so much to an honest belief that the 
use of rhyme hampers expression as to a con- 
stitutional laziness, which made him unwilling 
to work out the rhymed phrases that would 
adequately express his thought. 


~ 
* * 


The ordinary poet —who hopes that he is 
not an ordinary poet, after all—will find that 
even his inspired poems do not come to him 
complete and finished, and that his first ex- 
pression of his idea can usually be improved 
by earnest thought and patient study of pos- 
sibilities in word and phrase. Perhapsinthe first 
draft of his poem he has a “given — heaven” 
or a “born—dawn” rhyme. He should not 
let the manuscript leave his hands until he has 
done away with the imperfection, even though 
it may be necessary for him to spend hours 
upon the task. Even though he be a genius, — 
recognized as such by others as well as him- 
self, —he cannot afford to shirk the tedious 
labor of polishing and perfecting the gem with 
which he is going to surprise the world. A 
rough jewel is worth less than a cut and pol- 
ished stone. A poem that has a chance of 
living in literature as a masterpiece should not 
be given to the world with a flaw that will 
always mar its acknowledged beauty. 


* 
* * 


It is the usual experience of poets that one 
line, or phrase, or rhyme in a poem gives them 
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more trouble than all the rest of the lines to- 
gether. Whatever the difficulty may be, it 
must be overcome, and no author should ever 
allow laziness or disinclination to keep him 
from taking necessary pains. It is each man’s 
duty to give out the best that is in him; and 
the best does not come usually without an effort. 


* * 

“Fell Three Stories Onto a Feather Bed” 
was a headline used in the Mew York Sun the 
other day. Purists who object to the word 
“onto” are invited to suggest what substitution 
for it in the Sux’s headline could be made. 
“Fell three stories on a feather bed” would 
mean to most people that man and bed went 
down together, the man on the bed. “Fell 
three stories upon a feather bed” is absurd; 
how could a man fall three stories “up on” 
anything? Of course, the form of expression 
could be changed —to “Fell three stories and 
landed on a feather bed,” for instance, —but 
that is long-winded and clumsy. The word 
“onto” is hardly in good standing yet—al- 
though “into,” which is anal gous in formation, 
is universally approved,—and it is used in a 
good many places where it is not needed. For 
instance, “ He stepped upon a moving car,” is 
certainly better than “He stepped onto a mov- 
ing car,” since the motion is up and on, and 
“upon” expresses itcompletely. In speaking 
of a case where the motion is down and on 
however, as in the case of the man who fell 
onto a feather bed, “onto” is certainly a very 
useful word. 


. 
* * 


Somebody calls for a new punctuation mark 
to express the idea of irony—as the awkward 
device “(?)” is sometimes made to do. It will 
be well to go slow, however, in the matter of 
new punctuation marks. Most of us have n’t 


learned how to use the old ones yet. 


* 
* * 


A Chicago desk editor lost his blue pencil 
the other day. At least, the following descrip- 
tion of a pleasant day was printed in one of the 
Chicago papers: “ Yesterday was inspiring here 
in Chicago. Fleecy clouds floated athwart a 
sky of amethyst. The lake was glorious in 
green, blue, purple, and deep violet tints. The 
sweep of the gulls was majestic. The wind 


that blew across the velvety lawns in the parks 
was exhilarating, and one standing at the edge 
ef the clear, cool water at evening saw, if he 
looked toward the roseate west, a sky line that 
was magnificently broken, and a color scheme 
that surpassed the most extravagant dream of 
the artist.” 
«*% 

This calls to mind a poetic paragraph which 
may be found inthe files of the Mew York 
Tribune for 1849, and which read as follows: 
“On Saturday evening, at 17 minutes past I! 
o’clock, the sun rode calmly and mildly over 
the autumnal equinox and cast his golden 
anchor on the wintry coast of autumn. But as 
yet the vast ocean of air through which he 
sails is glowing and transparent with the mem- 
ory of the long summer days that have passed 
over it, darting their rich beams to its very 
depths. Even as we write, however, the re- 
membrance fades, like the sky’s blanching 
souvenirs of sunset; and in the distance the 
cold ghosts of winter glare and wave their 
frozen wings, which creak on icy hinges— 
while in the silence of midnight a prophetic 
voice of wailing and desolation moans fitfully 
at the casement.” 

a*s 

The man who defined descriptive writing as 
“that part of a book that is usually skipped” 
said something that story writers will do well 
to ponder. 

*"* 

A little work every day may make a col- 
lection of Complete Works that will fill a long 
shelf in a library. W. H. H. 


> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





After having read John Brisben Walker’s 
article in the April WRITER, I would say: 
Recognizing all the advice Mr. Walker gives 
to an author as absolute truth, I cannot agree 
with his sayings in reference to geniuses. 
‘Great geniuses have not the power to throw 
off masterpieces.” That Mr. Walker, such a 
writer as he shows himself to be from articles 
in his own magazine, should have made such 
an utterance is perplexing to any man who is 
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acquainted with the histories of some of the 
masterpieces in literature. “Pippa Passes” 
was written at white heat in two or three days’ 
time. Lope de Vega’s dramas were thrown off; 
some of them over night, as it were. Dr. 
Johnson’s “ Rasselas” was written in a week; 
and if that is not a masterpiece “par ex- 
cellence,” what is? There are many other 
examples, but space forbids quoting more. 

An ordinary man of letters and a man of 
genius do not resemble each other at all. Labor, 
long study, and drudgery hold the former in 
bounds —while the latter is an enigma unto 
himself, inasmuch as he, when inspired, accom- 
plishes unwonted things with facility, little 
study, and in so short atime that it seems in- 
credible to many. Is genius an infinite capac- 
ity for taking pains? No; not altogether- 
Genius is a Spirit that condescends to gift a 
soul with infinite capabilities to accomplish 
marvels in quickest time. 


Louis M. Elshemus. 
New York, N. Y. 
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QUERIES. 





[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


Why do you discourage the melodramatic 
novel—the ghost story — the detective story? 
Do you not regard “ Nick Carter’s” style as 
unique? Haven’t some of Tousey’s and 
Beadle’s published novels, in years gone by, 
been really good in view of interest and style? 
I don’t refer to such trash as the “ Frank Merri- 
well,” “Fred Fearnot,” “ Young Klondike” 
series, etc., but what was the matter with such 
writers as E. L. Wheeler, John W. Osbon, or 
Paul Braddon? Has not the class of literature 
these men stood for a legitimate place in the 
world of letters ? B. A. K. 


[ The editor of THE WRITER is compelled 
to confess that since his boyhood days he has 
been able to devote very little attention to lit 
erature of the class referred to, and that his 
study of such fiction in those early times was 
limited, because of the earnest prejudices of 
his parents. The names even of the authors 
who are named by “ B. A. K.” are not familiar 
to him. On general principles, however, he 


would say that while stories of the Beadle class 
undoubtedly fulfill the first requirement of good 
story-writing, inasmuch as they undeniably 
possess human interest, they are filled with so 
many improbabilities and give such false views 
of life that they cannot be recommended as 
additions for Sunday School libraries, or even 
as good books for general reading. As “B. 
A. K.” implies, there are differences of qual- 
ity in works of sensational fiction. On the 
whole, the reader who does not wish to waste 
his time will do well not to read melodramatic 
novels of lower grade than those of Wilkie 
Collins, or detective stories of smaller merit 
than those of Conan Doyle. — w. H. H. ] 


In the Youth's Companion for April 13, in 
the article entitled “ Rastus the Candidate,” 
Rastus is made to say in one place: “ Yas, I’se 
a cannidate agin,” and in another: “ No, sah, I 
is n’t no candidate.” ‘ Mayor,” he says in one 
place, and “ Mayah,” in another. Why should 
not “bettah retire” be “bettah retiah”? Oc- 
casionally “of” and “for” appear, and again 
“ob” and “foh.” Does the author’ mean to 
show alternate guardedness and forgetfulness 
of speech on the part of the negro, or is it 
done for the sake of euphony, or is it an over- 
oversight on the part of the author? E. A. c. 


[ Apparently the author of the Companion 
story did not take pains to make his dialect 
consistent. In dialect writing when a word is 
used once in a certain form it should be used 
in the same form every time afterward. A 
negro will not say “sah” one moment and 
“sir” the next, and he should not be repre- 
sented as doing so in a story. — W. H. H.] 


*2 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Frank Roe Batchelder, whose verses, “ Gerty 
and Golf,” were published in Munsey’s Maga- 
zine for April, received his early newspaper 
training on the Worcester (Mass.) Jelegram; 
where his first assignment was to write a story 
of a Fourth of July picnic of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. Subsequently he edited Light, 
a weekly paper originally published in Worces- 
ter by N.C. Fowler, Jr., the advertising ex- 
pert. From December, 1890, to March, 1899, 
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he was private secretary to Hon. Joseph H. 
Walker, during that period a member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts ; and during the fifty- 
fourth and fifty-fifth Congresses he was the offi- 
cial clerk of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives. While 
associated with Congressman Walker he has 
been active in the politics of Worcester county. 
Mr. Batchelder’s literary work has been done 
in brief intervals of leisure from other duties. 
He has written a large amount of verse and a 
number of stories and sketches, and in both 
fields has been successful in writing for juvenile 
readers. Two of his best juvenile poems are 
“Lostland,” published in the Youth's Com- 
panion, and “The Night Express,” which ap- 
peared in the Congregationalist. He is a fre- 
quent contributor of light verse to Puck and 
other humorous publications. Mr. Batchelder 
is an expert photographer, and has illustrated 
many of his articles with original photographs. 
The Mew England Magazine has published 
some of the best of these, such as “In the 
White Birch Country,” and, more recently, 
“ The Presage of Winter.” He has also written 
technical articles for the photographic press. 
In future he will devote his entire time to news- 
paper and literary work, with photography as 
an important adjunct. 





Harriet F. Blodgett, author of the verses, 
“ What Robin Said,” in the May S¢. Nicholas, 
lives in western New York. She was born in 
Ogdensburg, St. Lawrence county, where most 
of her articles have been written. For the past 
few years her time has been given to writing — 
principally children’s rhymes for S¢. Nicholas, 
the /ndependent, the Youth's Companion, and 
other periodicals. 


Henry M. Blossom, Jr., author of the story, 
“ The Brother of Chuck McGann,” in Harper's 
Magazine for May, lives in St. Louis, where he 
is engaged in the fire insurance business. The 
story published in Harfer’s was originally 
written for the Youth's Companion, which 
declined it, Mr. Blossom says, “because it was 
a little too sporty.” It then went the rounds 





of the less prominent magazines until the 
author in desperation sent it to Mr. Alden, who 
at once accepted it, so that once more “the 
stone rejected of the builders became the 
chief of the corner.” Besides the story in 
Harper's, Mr. Blossom has published two 
books, ‘‘ Documents in Evidence,” now in its 
twenty-fifth thousand, and “ Checkers ” ( Stone 
& Co.), now in its twenty-second thousand: 
He is going abroad for six months this year 
and hopes to pick up material for a novel, or 
at least for a book of short stories. 





Geraldine Bonner, whose story, “ His Honor,” 
was published in Lippincott’s for March, has 
been writing for magazines and weeklies for the 
past six of seven years. Her recent work in 
the form of short stories has appeared in 
Harper's Monthly and Weekly, Lippincott's, 
the Pall Mall Magazine, and the Chap Book. 
Though she was born in New York, Miss 
Bonner has lived in the West, and at intervals 
during the last ten years has been a resident 
of San Francisco. Most of her work has been 
Californian in character and setting. Lately 
Collier's Weekly has been publishing some 
California stories of hers. Since making San 
Francisco her home Miss Bonner has been 
connected with the staff of the Argonaut. 
While in New York she was the correspondent 
of the paper, but her best known work in Cali- 
fornia has been that which she has done as the 
Argonaut’s dramatic critic. This position she 
has filled at intervals for six years. In connec- 
tion with this she has written several plays, 
one of which, done in collaboration with her 
father, was to have been produced by Alexander 
Salvini the winter of his death. It is not, how- 
ever, her intention to devote herself to the 
drama, but to fiction, for which California offers 
so remarkable a field. Miss Bonner was edu- 
cated to be a writer by her father, John Bonner, 
who was one of the first editors of Harfer’s 
Weekly, and before that was one of the editors 
of the New York Herald under James 
Gordon Bennett, and who wrote the series of 
children’s histories that the Harpers publish. 
The story, ‘“‘ His Honor,” is one of several Cali- 
fornia stories that have lately been appearing 
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in Collier's, Harper's, the Chap Book, the 
Illustrated American, and other periodicals. 


Edward Bushnell, who wrote the story, “A 
Reasonable Doubt,” in A/unsey’s for April, was 
graduated from Adelbert College in 1887, and 
for the past eight years has practiced law in 
Cleveland. The story in Mumnsey’s is the first 
that he has published, with the exception of a 
sketch entitled “A Legal Advertisement,” 
which appeared in Godey’s shortly before that 
magazine’s career was ended. . 


Caroline Benedict Burrell, whose story, “A 
Modern Cyrano,” was printed in Harger’s 
Bazar for April 1, is the wife of a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Brooklyn, and one of the busiest 
of women. While devoting a large part of her 
time to the countless activities of a minister’s 
wife in a city parish, she keeps in touch with 
women’s organizations through the Cambridge 
Club of Brooklyn, the Meridian Club of New 
York, the Tenement House Settlement of the 
King’s Daughters (of which she is a director ), 
and the Fort Greene Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution (of which she waS 
a charter member ), and still finds time to write. 
For several years her contributions in the form 
of short essays have been appearing in the 
religious press—the Evangelist, the Observer, 
the Congregationalist, the /nterior, the Exam- 
iner, and other weeklies. Only latterly has she 
taken up the short story. She has written 
“ Cleopatra St. Clair ” ( collaborated ) for Peser- 
son’s, “A Tender Idyll,” “ A Belated Funeral,” 
and “ A Modern Cyrano” for Harger’s Bazar, 
and “ According to His Light,” yet to appear in 
the Mew England Magazine. 


Alice Katharine Fallows, who began a series 
of articles on “ Girl Homes in New York City ” 
in Harper's Bazar for April 29, has been 
actively engaged in literary work in New York 
since her graduation from Smith College in 
1897. She comes honestly by her love for lit 
erary work, as her father, the Right Reverend 
Samuel Fallows, D. D., of Chicago, has been 
interested all his life in the writing and making 
of books. On her mother’s cide, too, there is 
a long line of literary workers, among them 


the Right Reverend Frederic D. Huntington, 
of New York. Miss Fallows began to publish 
verses while she was still at school and in col 

lege, in the Mew England Magazine, the Chap- 
Book, St. Nicholas, and other periodicals. 

Since leaving college her work has been prin- 
cipally along prose lines. She has written a 
number of special articles for some of the New 
York papers, among them the Sum, the Even - 
ing Post, and the Commercial Advertiser, and 
she has also written for some of the Chicago 
papers. Several of her poems and prose arti 

cles have come out in Harfer’s Bazar during 
the year. She has published poems also in 
Life. Of the articles on women’s colleges 
which appeared successively in Scribner's 
Magazine \ast year, Miss Fallows was assigned 
to write the one on Smith College, which was 
published in the July number. During the 

last four months she has been traveling in 

the South, where she has been doing work for 
some of the New York dailies and magazines. 


Dora Ritter Jackson, author of the verses 
“ Supposing,” in the May number of the Cos” 
mopolitan, is the wife of: Professor A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson, of Columbia University, who 
recently published a work on “ Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran.” Mrs. Jackson 
showed in her youth a marked fondness for 
poetry, and she wrote a number of pretty little 
verses, but she never sent anything to print 
until a year ago. The verses were then signed 
with a pseudonym. She has recently signed 
her own name to her literary work. The Cos- 
mopolitan verses are charming, and it is to be 
hoped will be followed by others in a like 
imaginative vein. 


Francis Livingston, whose ingenious tale, 
“What I Owe Michael Ragsdale,” is one of the 
features of Short Stories for May,is a New 
York man whose work in short stories has 
attracted favorable attention. His first stories 
appeared in the Mew Orleans Times-Democrat, 
for which paper he was the New York corre. 
spondent. One of these, “ A Recognition and a 
Parting,” attracted the attention of Richard 
Harding Davis, who was then looking for “new 
blood ” for Harper's Weekly. The result was 
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that Mr. Livingston’s “ Mrs. Gerald Lovering,” 
one of his best known stories, appeared in the 
columns of the Weekly. It was soon followed 
by “A Virgin of Utrera.” “A Thing Ensky’d” 
in Lippincott’s and “From Out the Shadow” 
in the Cosmopolitan next appeared. “The 
Princess Gratia,” “ A Picturesque Story,” and 
“In De Vorseau” are other clever tales that 
Mr. Livingston has published. His work is 
marked by strong originality and by a delicate 
humor. 





Ellen Mackubin, whose most recent story, 
‘The Love Story of a Selfish Woman,” appears 
in the Atlantic Monthly for May, belongs toa 
Maryland family. Her childhood, however, 
was principally spent in St. Paul, Minn., and 
she has lived many years in Italy and in 
Germany, as well as in New York and Balti- 
more. Her first story, ‘“ A Coward,” attracted 
much attention when it appeared in the Century 
Magazine some ten years ago. Owing to vari- 
ous circumstances, Miss Mackubin did not 
write during the five or six succeeding years, 
and it is only recently that she has devoted her. 
self to literature as a profession. A number of 
her stories have appeared in the A¢lantic 
Monthly, a couple in the Century, three or four 
in the English magazines Zemple Bar and 
Macmillan's, besides several stories for boys 
in the VYouth’s Companion. Her first novel, 
“ The King of the Town,” was published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., last year, and was 
very well received by the reviewers. A num- 
ber of her stories have been translated into 
Italian and German, and have appeared in local 
magazines in Rome and in Berlin. 





Adelaide D. Rollston, whose poem, “The 
Awakening,” appeared in Codlier’s Weekly for 
April 15, was born near Paducah, Ky., in the 
much-despised “ Pennyrile” district, and has 
lived in Paducah since her childhood. She has 
written verses almost since she can remember, 
but nothing of hers appeared in print until 
about ten years ago. Since then she has con- 
tributed poems, sketches, and serial stories to 
numerous periodicals, among them Co//ier’s 
Weekly, the Youth's Companion, Harper's 
Bazar, the Current, and Golden Days. Many 





of her poems have been widely copied, but she 
has never had them gathered and put into book 
form. She likes verse writing much better 
than writing prose, but finds that prose pays 
better, and so writes stories often and poems 
once in while, when, as she says, “I just can’t 
help it!” 





Edgar Maurice Smith, author of the story, 
“Jacqueminots” in Lippincott’s for May, is 
the managing editor of the Metropolitan, a 
bright literary and society weekly which he es- 
tablished several years ago in Montreal. Both 
his father and his grandfather were journalists 
and publishers. The S¢. fohns News, which 
his father still controls, is one of the best 
weekly newspapers in Canada. Mr. Smith was 
educated in St. Johns, and after beifg em- 
ployed for several years in the Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada, he became associated for a 
while with his father in the St. Fohns News: 
His first long story, entitled “A Daughter of 
Humanity,” was an exposure of the hardships 
and trials to which young women employed in 
stores are subject. Since then he has pub- 
lished “Aneorestes of Gaul,” an historical 
novel. 





Gertrude Smith, whose story, “A Day That 
Orland Remembered,” was published in Har- 
per’s Bazar for April 1, is the author of the 
well known “ Arabella and Araminta Stories.” 
She is also the author of “Ten Little Come- 
dies,” published last year by Little, Brown, & 
Co. This publishing house is now preparing 
a boys’ book to appear this fall, entitled “The 
Boys of Marmiton Prairie.” Miss Smith has 
had stories in nearly all the leading magazines, 
and some of these have been collected in the 
volume entitled “ The Rousing of Mrs. Potter.” 
Born in California and having spent her gir)- 
hood years in the middle West, Miss Smith 
puts into her stories the veritable life of the 
prairies, and she possesses an unusual faculty 
for interesting children. 





J. Ritchie Smith, author of the poem, 
“ Nature’s Laws Beneath,” in the April Cosmo- 
politan, was born in Baltimore. After gradu- 
ating at Princeton, he studied law, then turned 
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to the ministry, was graduated from Princeton 
Seminary, and became pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Peekskill, N. Y. He 
resigned his charge last year to accept the 
presidency of Westminster University, a new 
educational institution in Denver, Colo. He 
has published a number of articles, chiefly theo- 
logical in character, in various papers and 
magazines, especially the Bibliotheca Sacra, the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, and 
the Presbyterian Quarterly. “ Nature’s Laws 
Beneath” is the only poem that he has pub- 
lished. 





Lewis Worthington Smith, author of the 


‘poem, “When Spring Leads Summer,” in 


Collier's Weekly for April 22, has been engaged 
in high schooi and college teaching, most 
recently at Cotner University, Lincoln, Neb, 
He has just been elected to the chair of English 
and English literature at Tabor College, Iowa. 
He is publishing an annotated edition of Tenny- 
son’s “ Princess” ( Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 
Boston), and has a rhetoric for high schools 
nearly completed. He was bornin Malta, Ill., in 
1866. Dr. Smith has contributed to Collier's 
Weekly, the /ndependent, the New England 
Magazine, the Home Magazine, Munsey’s 
Magazine, Ev'ry Month, Poet-Lore, the Mid. 
land Monthly, the Bachelor of Arts, Sothoron’s 
Magazine, the Gray Goose, the Overland 
Monthly, the Californian Illustrated Maga- 
zine, the Rosary Magazine, the Metaphysical 
Magazine, the Advance, and other period 
icals. Articles of his, prose and poetry, are 
soon to appear in Se/f Culture, Ev'ry Months 
the Gray Goose, the New Voice, and other pub’ 
lications. He hopes to bring out a volume of 
poems some time next year, and some volumes 
in prose are approaching completion. He has 
been very much interested in music, having 
published one song and composed a number of 
others. He is now at work on a long poem on 
a Greek poem, which is the most ambitious 
thing he has so far attempted. Part of this he 
plans publishing in his first volume. He was 
married August 24, 1897, to Miss Jessie Wel- 
born, of Indianola, Neb. 





Booth Tarkington, author of the serial, “ The 





Gentleman from Indiana,” begun in A/cClure’s 
Magazine for May, lives in Indianapolis. The 
McClure serial was written after a five years’ 
apprenticeship at short stories and plays. 
Until this story was accepted Mr. Tarkington 
had printed practically nothing, and excepting 
undergraduate contributions as editor of a 
couple of periodicals at Princeton, literally 
nothing under his own name. The McClure 
story, which is a shorter version of the mate- 
rial as it will appear in book form, is one which 
he has had in mind for a long time — in fact, 
during the five years of trying to learn the 
trade by short story writing and work on plays. 
His short stories, he says, were universally 
found unavailable, and his plays were pro- 
nounced unsuitable. “ However,” he adds, “I 
fancy nothing could be more stimulative to a 
beginner’s energy than a long period of com- 
plete failure to find the slightest acceptance.” 
Finally, Mr. Tarkington tried a novel and sent 
it to Mr. McClure, and he took it. Itis a story 
of what is often called “The Middle West,” 
and it is an attempt to catch and give some- 
thing of the spirit of thatcountry. The scene 
is a small town where the author spent his 
summers when he was a boy. The place (in 
character ) is not peculiar to Indiana, however, 
—it might have been in any state of “The 
Middle West.” There is very little dialect 
in the story — only now and then something of 
the ship-shod English of a country seat. Mr. 
Tarkington has been spending the spring in 
New York, rewriting the novel into a serial. 
On his return to his home in Indianapolis, he 
will begin work on another book, and possibly 
also on a play. 


Chauncey Thomas, whose story, “ Sheriff of 
Elbert,” was published in AfcClure’s Magazine 
for April, was born in Colorado twenty-seven 
years ago, and has developed into a powerful 
six-footer, weighing 170 pounds. He isa son - 
of William R. Thomas, the oldest newspaper 
man in point of service still in the harness in 
Colorado. Mr. Thomas, the elder, went to 
work on the Rocky Mountain News more than 
thirty years ago, and has been on that paper 
most of the time since, for a long time as man- 
aging editor. Before that he worked on.some 
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smaller Rocky Mountain papers. 
work in 1866 in Denver. His brother-in-law, 
William N. Byers, founded the Rocky Moun- 
tain News,and his father’s oxen hauled the 
first presses and type that ever crossed the 
plains. The boy Chauncey began his educa- 
tion inthe Denver public schools, and after- 
ward attended the School of Mines at Golden, 
Colo., and Lake Forest University at Lake 
Forest, Ill. He left Lake Forest to study the 
Chicago World’s Fair, where he spent more 
than nine months, sometimes not leaving the 
grounds, day or night, for weeks atatime. He 
regards those nine months as the equivalent 
of two years in college, considering the amount 
of general practical information that he gained. 
He has traveled more than 15,000 miles in 
America, principally between New York and 
Denver. In his boyhood he was a cowboy on 
the plains, and he has grown up with Colorado. 
He is now a newspaper man, working on the 
Denver daily papers, although he has done some 
work in Cripple Creek. He is trying to make 
@specialty of stories and articles about West- 
ern life, with which he is thoroughly familiar. 
The story “Sheriff of Elbert” was his first 
magazine work. It is essentially a true story, 
and is thoroughly typical of Western life. 


He started 





Frederick W. Wendt, author of the story, 
“ A Tale with a Moral,” in Mumnsey’s for April, 
is a good deal of atraveler. He has crossed 
the Atlantic frequently, and every now and 
then has written up little incidents, either for 
the magazines or as a collection of short stories 
in books. ‘ Ocean Sketches” was published 
two years ago, and the Brentanos are just 
bringing out another collection of ocean tales, 
under the title “ Transatlantic.” Mr. Wendt 
is now making another trip to Europe. ; 





“ Annie Isabel Willis,” whose “ Rain Song ” 
was one of the attractive features of S¢. Nich- 
olas for April, is Mrs. Annie Willis McCul- 
lough, of Boston, something about whom was 
printed in the January WRITER. At present 
she is contributing especially to the Youth's 
Companion, St. Nicholas, the Congregation- 
alist, and Good Housekeeping. \n Little Folks 
for May she has a charming child-poem called 





“A Little Sunshine Maker,” which is illus- 
trated by her husband, William A. McCullough. 
Mr. and Mrs. McCullough do a good deal of 
work together, especially for children. Mrs- 
McCullough was born in New Jersey, received 
all her education up to college in the Newark 
schools, and was a regular student for several 
years at Wellesley, although she did not grad- 
uate. She has done newspaper “special” 
work and syndicate work, as well as magazine 
work. In her syndicate work she did many 
interviews, notably with Edward Everett Hale, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and other prominent 
people. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Catherwood.— Mrs. Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood has steadily increased the favor which 
the public accorded to “ The Romance of Dol- 
lard.” Speaking of this story, the editor who 
accepted it said: — 

“Yes, Mrs. Catherwood made such an im- 
pression upon me through her work that I pub- 
lished it earlier than usual. Mrs. Catherwood 
brought the story to me in person. I told her 
I would send her an answer by mail as soon as 
possible. 

“* But I want my answer now,’ she said. 

“* That is utterly impossible,’ I replied. ‘It 
may be a week or much longer before I can 
give it to you. What is your address?’ 

“*T intend to stay right in this town ata hotel 
until I hear from you,’ she said, and then she 
went out. 

“Well, we did hurry up a trifle in this case, 
and I found the story was so surprisingly good 
that I used it within a month or two. Yes, she 
got her answer before the week was over.” — 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 

Crawford. — “‘* And now tell me,’ I said, ‘the 
true story of how you came to write “Mr. 
Isaacs.” I have read different versions of it.’ 

“*It has once or twice been told correctly,’ 
said Mr. Crawford, ‘and this is exactly how it 
happened: On May 5, 1882, Uncle Sam (Sam- 
uel Ward ) asked me to dine with him at the 
New York Club, which was then in the building 
on Madison square now called the Madison 
Square Bank Building. It goes without saying 
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that we had a good dinner if it was ordered 
by Uncle Sam. We had dined rather early, 
and were sitting in the smoking room over- 
looking Madison square while it was still light. 
As was perfectly natural, we began to exchange 
stories while smoking, and I told him, with a 
great deal of detail, my recollections of an in- 
teresting man whom I had met in Simla. 
When I had finished he said to me, “ That is a 
good two-part magazine story, and you must 
write it out immediately.” He took me around 
to his apartment, and that night I began to 
write the story of “Mr. Isaacs.” Part of the 
first chapter was written afterward, but the 
rest of that chapter and several succeeding 
chapters are the story that I told to Uncle 
Sam. I kept at it from day to day, getting 


more interested in the work as I proceeded, 
and from time to time I would read a chapter 
to Uncle Sam. When I got through the orig- 
inal story I was so amused with the writing of 
it that it occurred to me that I might as well 
make Mr. Isaacs fall in love with an English 


girl, and then I kept on writing to see what 
would happen. By and by I remembered a 
mysterious Buddhist whom | had once met in 
India, and so I introduced him, to still further 
complicate matters. I went to Newport to 
visit my aunt, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, while I 
was in the midst of my story, and continued it 
there. It was on June 13, 1882, while in her 
home, that I finished the last chapter of “ Mr. 
Isaacs”; and, Uncle Sam appearing in New- 
port at that time, I read him the part of the 
story which he had not heard. ‘You will give 
it to me,’ he said; ‘I shall try to find a pub. 
lisher.. He had for many years frequented 
the book store of Macmillan, and was well 
acquainted with the elder George Brett. He 
took the manuscript to Mr. Brett, who for. 
warded it to the English house, and in a short 
time it was accepted.” — Robert Bridges. 


Reade.—‘“ The novelist Charles Reade,” 
writes Justin McCarthy, in his charming Remi- 
niscences, “was a man of undoubtedly great 
abilities, a man of genius in his own way, a 
man who has written some books which will 
live with our literature; but he was at the same 
time one of the most self-conceited men I have 


ever met. I know, of my own knowledge, that 


he once wrote indignantly to the editor of an 
American monthly magazine complaining of an 
article on English novelists which appeared in 
its pages, because the writer of the article put 
Charles Reade on a level lower than that of 
George Eliot. If a disparaging line appeared 
in acriticism of one of his books, he was not 
satisfied until he had written a letter of denunci- 
ation to the editor of the publication in which 
the obnoxious remark appeared. I believe it 
is certain that he once condescended to the ex- ° 
traordinary littleness of threatening the editor 
of a paper with the withdrawal of the adver- 
tisements of his novels unless an apology were 
offered for some depreciating criticism of one 
of his books.” 


Smith. — “ How did I happen to write my 
first book?” repeated F. Hopkinson Smith. 
“Oh, it just grew out of the desire for copy on 
the part of the publisher who was reproducing 
some of my water-colors. These were first 
designed simply as a series of plates illustrating 
picturesque bits in various parts of the world 
where I had traveled. My publisher thought 
it would be a good plan to accompany each 
picture with some sort of letter-press, and 
asked me to write a story or description to go 
with my pictures. 1 did so, and the result was 
my first literary offense, ‘Well*°Worn Roads.’ 

“I make no pretentions to fine writing. I 
wait until I have a story with some touch of 
human nature in it, and then I tell it in a plain, 
straightforward way. Perhaps my training as 
an artist helps me as a writer; I am fond of 
color, and I strive to put some of the sunshine 
of Venice in my stories of that place; a sug- 
gestion of the pearl-gray skies that overhang 
the dykes in my sketches of Holland; and the 
burning brilliancy of adobe huts, scarlet cos- 
tumes, and white-walled cathedrals in my de- 
scriptions of Spain and Mexico.” 

“Do you believe in the theory of inspira- 
tion?” I inquired, more to induce Mr. Smith 
to define his methods of working than to elicit 
what I felt sure would be a negative reply to 
my question. 

“Inspiration!” he exclaimed. “The only 
inspiration I know anything about is called by 
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another name —hard work. Being primarily a 
man of business, I have brought system and 
method to bear on everything Ido. We live 
in a busy time, and produce our books and 
pictures in the midst of a seething caldron of 
competition. Tne unsuccessful man, it seems 
to me, is the one who loafs around waiting for 
an inspiration to strike him like a club, and 
when it does strike him he is usually too far 
gone in laziness to know he’s hit. I don’t 
mean by this, however, that one cannot have a 
really brilliant idea, but that often the best 
motives for a story or a picture come to the 
mind that is busied with many things, and 
therefore alert to the value of all things. 

“As for myself,” continued Mr. Smith, 
poring over a portfolio of water-colors represent- 
ing his last summer’s work in Venice, “I can 
only paint and write what pleases me, and I 
must take my own time in the production. I 
never undertake a task for the mere remunera- 
tion of the thing. I try to put the best that is 
in me into a picture, a story, a descriptive 
sketch. After that I consider it a commercial 
product purely, for which I try to receive the 
highest market price. Prosaic? Yes, very; 
but there exists no cleaner or more honorable 
method.” 

“How do you find time to accomplish so 
many things, and do them all so wéll?” I asked, 
after Mr. Smith had outlined a few of the un- 
dertakings he had planned for the next two or 
three months — several large engineering con- 
tracts with the Government; a new novel, 
dealing this time with the experiences of a 
Southern youth in New York society; and half 
a dozen magazine articles and a book of draw- 
ings. 

“Simply by pegging away at each piece of 
work in hand until I have finished it,” he re- 
plied. ‘ Whether it is a sea-wall or a water- 
color, a charcoal sketch or a novel, a light- 
house or a lecture, I follow the same method. 

“Get tired? One does n’t tire of congenial 
work. Why, I squeeze more fun out of my 
work than all the amusements people commonly 
indulge in for recreation. It’s only drudgery 
that wearies. I rewrote the introductory chap- 


ter of ‘Colonel Carter’ nine times before it 
satisfied me, and then ripped it apart in the 








proof. That’s the kind of work that tells on 
me. Doing a thing that will bear your own 
honest criticism at the first whack is pure 
pleasure, or should be.” — Perriton Maxwell, 
in Saturday Evening Post. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





James Russet, Lowett anp His FRrienps. 
Everett Hale. 
trations. 
flin, & Co. 
Dr. Hale’s delightful reminiscences of Lowell 

have been read with interest as they have been 

appearing monthly in the Oxt/ook, and now 
they will be read with equal interest in book 
form by a much wider circle. The book is not 
in any sense a biography of the poet, although 
it contains a great deal of biographical mate- 
rial. It is rather a series of charming anec- 
dotal sketches of Lowell and his intimates, — 
literary, social, and political_—of whom Dr. 

Hale himself was one. Besides throwing light 

on Lowell’s experiences as an author, it shows 

him as a student, a professor, an editor, a pub- 
lic speaker, and a representative of the United 

States at Madrid and at the Court of St. James. 

Incidentally, much that is interesting is said 

about authorship and publishing in general. 

For instance, in speaking of Emerson, Dr. 

Hale says: — 

“He told me in 1849, after he had returned 
from England, that he had then never received 
a dollar from the sale of any of his own pub- 
lished works. He said he owned a great many 
copies of his own books, but that these were 
all the returns which he had received from his 
publishers. And Mr. Phillips told me that 
when, after ‘ English Traits,’ published by him, 
had in the first six months’ sales paid for its 
plates and earned a balance besides in Emer- 
son’s favor, Emerson could not believe this. 
He came to the office to explain to Mr. Phillips 
that he wanted and meant to hold the property 
in his own stereotype plates. And Mr. Phillips 
had difficulty in persuading him that he had 
already paid for them, and did own them. 
Emerson was then so unused to the methods of 
business that Mr. Phillips had also to explain 
to him how to indorse this virgin check, so that 
he could place it at his own bank account.” 

Again, in speaking of Lowell’s study of law 
after his graduation from Harvard College, Dr. 
Hales writes: — 

“It is pathetic now to see how little welcome 
there was then for a young poet, or how little 
temptation fora literarycareer. It was thought 
a marvel that the first Mew England Magazine 
and the North American Review should pay a 
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dollar a page to their writers. In Longfellow’s 
Life, as in Mr. Lowell’s early letters, you find 
notes of the Knickerbocker, Godey,and Graham, 
at Philadelphia, and the Southern Literary as 
willing to print what was good, but there is 
evidence enough that the writers wrote for 
fame in the intervals spared them from earning 
their bread and butter. Holmes speaks as if 
he should have lost caste in his profession in 
those early days had he been known as a lit- 
erary man.” 

In those days it was supposed to be neces- 
sary that a new magazine in New England in- 
tended to depend for support upon the supposed 
literary class of the country should print fashion 
plates and so appeal to the women, even if they 
did not care for literature. “It may be ob- 
served in this history of our early magazines,” 
says Dr. Hale, “that all these publishers lived 
on what we may call placer gold washings, for 
nobody here had yet discovered the quartz 
rock of an advertising patronage. Inthe M/is- 
cellany and the Pioneer no enterprising adver- 
tiser assistedin the payment of the bills. There 
was not one, advertisement in either. The 
English magazines printed advertisements long 
before.” 

Dr. Hale’s chapter on “ Lowell’s Experience 
as an Editor” is one of special interest. As 
an editor, he says, the poet “worked with 
steadfast diligence. This means that he really 
read the manuscripts which he had in hand, 
that he really looked over the range of the 
world’s business to see what he wanted, and 
that he tried to engage such authors as were 
best fitted for special work in the journal for 
which he was engaged. His acquaintance 
with men and women became larger and larger 
as he did this, and there is many a pretty story 
of the encouragement which he gave to young 
writers at the very beginning of their career. 
Thus, there was a joke afterward between him 
and Mr. Aldrich. When Mr. Aldrich,somewhat 
timidly, sent his first poem to the Atlantic, 
Lowell at once recognized its worth, and sent 
to him the most cordial thanks. Many years 
after, Aldrich found himself, in turn, editor of 
the Atlantic. Lowell, then at the height of his 
reputation, sent a poem to the magazine. Al- 
drich had the fun to copy, in acknowledging 
the manuscript, the very note which Lowell 
wrote to him, most kindly, twenty years before, 
in which he recognized the value of his first 
contribution. Lowell came round to the office 
at once, and told Aldrich that he had almost 
determined him ‘to adopt a literary career.’” 

When Phillips & Sampson established the 
Atlantic Monthly, in the autumn of 1857, Low- 
ell was its first regular editor, and continued to 
edit the magazine for four years, when James 
T. Fields took his place. In 1863, in com. 


pany with Charles Eliot Norton, he became 

the editor of the North American Review. 

Dr. Hale tells in a very entertaining way the 

story of the origin of the Atlantic Monthly, 

reprinting Mr. Phillips’ own description of the 
dinner at which the enterprise was. first an- 
nounced, 

The reader will find Dr. Hale’s book full of 
entertaining literary history, much of it hith- 
erto unwritten. Its value is increased by the 
numerous portraits, fac-similes, and other 
illustrations which are scattered through its 
pages. 

America 1n Hawa. By Edward James Carpenter. 275 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 1899, 
Now that the Hawaiian Islands have been 

annexed tothe United States, Mr. Carpenter’s 
book has special interest and value. Beginning 
with primitive Hawaii, the author traces the 
influence of the United States upon the islands 
from the time of their discovery by Captain 
Cook down to the present day. Hawaiian his- 
tory is thus put before the reader in concise 
form, and facts not generally known are made 
eed accessible. Mr. Carpenter’s sources 
of information are trustworthy, and he has 
made excellent use of the material that he has 
gathered from books, individuals, and docu- 
ments. Any one whois interested in Hawaii 
may read the book with profit, and especially 
every editor who wishes to write intelligently 
pm the islands should have a copy on his 
esk. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Tua Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical’ 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THs Writer when they write.) 


Tue New Poetry. William D. Howells. North American 
Review (53 c. ) for May. 

Our War CORRESPONDENTS IN CUBA AND Porto Rico. 
With eleven portraits. Richard Harding Davis. Harper's. 
(38 c. ) for May. 

Miss WILKINS, AN IDEALIST IN MASQUERADE. 
Thompson, Atlantic (38 c. ) for May. 

Rupyarp Kipiinc. Amalie Boguslawsky. /xternational 
Magazine (13 c.) for May. 

INSANE CHARACTERS IN FICTION AND THE Drama. Pro- 
fessor C. Lombroso. Afppletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
(53 c. ) for May. if 

Two Lovers or Literature (Charles and Mary Cow- 
den Clarke). Tlustrated. Mrs. James T. Fields. Century: 
(38 c. ) for May. 


Charles M. 
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How Totstoy Lives anp Works. 

Proressor Henry Drummonp. 
Methodist Magazine (13 c.) for April. 

AN AFTERNOON wiTH RupyaARD KIPLING IN JAPAN: 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 ¢. ) for April. 

SterHen Corns Foster. Edwin Embee. 
lilustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c. ) for April 

Famous Hymn Writers. II.—Sanford Fillmore Bennett. 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c.) tor April. 

Lavy Mary Wortiey Montacv. S. G. Tallentyre’ 
Reprinted from Longman’s Magazine in Living Age (18 c. 
for April 1. 

Some Women Poets. Reprinted from Quarterly Review 
in Living Age (18 c. each) for April 1 and April 8. 

Wuat Is Caricaturg? Robert de la Sizeranne. Trans- 
lated from Revue de Deux Mondes in Living Age (18 c. each ) 
for April 1 and April 8. 

THOMAS AND MaTTHEW ARNOLD. Reprinted from Church 
Quarterly Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for April 8. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO A CRITIQUE OF RuDYARD Kip.inc. F. 
Gratz. Translated from Emglische Studien in Living Age 
(18 c.) for April rs. 

Tue Browninc Love Letters. Reprinted from London 
Timesin Living Age (18 c. ) for April 15. 

Tue Byg-ways oF JourNaLismM. Michael MacDonagh. 
Reprinted from Cornhill Magazine in Living Age (18 c.) for 
April 15. 

THe MAKING OF THE DicTIonARy. Leonard W. Lilling- 
ston. Reprinted from Good Words in Living Age (18 c. ) 
for April 15. 

Tue True Sicniricance or ‘‘ A. K. H. B.” 
from Speaker in Living Age for April 15. 

Jean InNGELow. MabelC. Birchenough. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Review in Living Age (18 c. )for April 22. 

o 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Richard Henry Stoddard is going to publish 
his literary reminiscences. 


F. Marion Crawford is to be the biographer 
of Pope Leo XIII. 


Frank R. Stockton is going to remove from 
Madison, N. J., to the old colonial mansion, 
“Claybourne,” at Charlestown, W. Va., which 
he bought not long ago. 

An authorized “Life of Eugene Field” is 
being prepared by Slason Thompson of the 
Chicago Evening Post. He will have the 
hearty coéperation in his labor of the family of 
Mr. Field, who will place at his disposal all of 
the literary remains of the poet. It is the in- 


Critic (13.¢.) for May, 
American Illustrated 


American 


Reprinted 








tention to make the biography a full and final 
record of the letters as well as the life of the 
subject, and to this end any persons having 
letters or drawings by Mr. Field are asked to 
forward them to Mr. Thompson for use in the 
work. 


An interesting feature of the May Century 
is Mrs. James T. Fields’ sympathetic sketch, 
from personal acquaintance, of the lives of 
“Two Lovers of Literature” — Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke. 


Mrs. Daniel Lothrop (‘Margaret Sidney”) 
has leased her home,—the historic Wayside at 
Concord,— known as the home of Hawthorne, 
and at one time of the Alcotts, preparatory to 
an extended absence abroad. 

John Kendrick Bangs is now the editor of 
Literature. 


William George Jordan has resigned the 
editorship of the Saturday Evening Post 
( Philadelphia ). 

The American Illustrated Methodist Maga- 
zine is a handsomely printed and well edited 
new monthly published in St. Louis. 


La Créme is a new monthly magazine pub- 
lished in Boston. Each number is to contain 
a complete tale by some well-known author, 
handsomely printed on designed pages. The 
first issue contains “ My Lord, the Elephant,” 
by Rudyard Kipling. 

A new magazine with the awkward name 
Your Head and What /s in Jt is published in 
Chicago. It is devoted to phrenology. 


Kadimah is a literary monthly magazine 
printed entirely in classic Hebrew —the only 
magazine of its kind in America. It is edited 
and published by Gerson Rosenzweig of New 
York, and it numbers among its contributors 
many eminent Hebrew thinkers of America and 
Europe. 

The Westland Educator is a new monthly 
published at Fargo, and devoted to the school 
interests of North Dakota. W. G. Crocker is 
the editor. 

The North American Review for May, which 
is the first number published under the editorial 
management of George B. M. Harvey, is par- 
ticularly strong. The size of the magazine has 
been enlarged, and other material improve- 
ments have been made in it. 

Kate E. Griswold, editor and publisher of 
Profitable Advertising (Boston) has bought 
Art in Advertising, and has consolidated it 
with her magazine. 
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Frank A. Munsey has changed the Quaker 
to a 192-page, illustrated, ten-cent publication. 

The Kingdom ( Minneapolis ) ceased publi- 
cation with the number for Apri! 20. 

The Judge Company of New York City has 
been incorporated with a capital of $800,000, 
divided into $100 shares, to carry on the busi- 
ness of publishing and selling books and peri- 
odicals. The directors are Charles T. Barney, 
A. B. Fletcher, Valentine P. Snyder, A. G. 
Paine, Richard Delafield, Charles Wilhelms, 
David H. Bates, W. C. Clark, Louis P. Bach, 
and Turner A. Beall, of New York City, John 
M. Bailey and John A. Sleicher, of Albany, and 
William J. Arkell, of Canajoharie. 


The Cosmopolitan’s offer of $2,100 for arti. 
cles of from 4,000 to 5,000 words each on sub- 
jects connected with home life is divided as 
follows: $150 for the best article on “ How to 
Furnish Social Life for Children”; $150 for 
the best article on “ How to Educate Children 
at Home Between the Ages of Three and 
Twelve”; $150 for the best article on “ The 
Home Care of the Sick.” The contest on these 
three articles will close June 20. $150 for the 
best article on “Dress”; $150 for the best ar- 
ticle on “ The Servant Problem”; $150 for the 
best article on “ A New Philosophy of Fash- 
ion.” The Contest on these three articles will 
close July 20. $200 for the best article on 
“What a Community Loses by the Competitive 
System”; $200 for the best article on “The 
Human Eye, and How It Can Be Cared For”; 
$200 for the best article on “The Care of the 
Teeth.” The contest on these three articles 
will close August 20. $150 for the most inter- 
esting collection of photographs of artistic or 
novel architectural features; contest closes 
July 1. $150 for the most interesting collec- 
tion of photographs of artistically arranged 
flower-gardens, lawns, and yards; contest 
closes August I. $150 for the most interesting 
collection of photographs of plant life — flow- 
ers, vegetables, cereals, etc.; contest closes 
August I. $150 for the most interesting col- 
lection of photographs of home features, such 
as breakfast and dinner tables, artistically ar- 
ranged windows, interiors, etc.; contest closes 
September 1. 





A prize of $250 is offered for a ten-minute, 
secular, mixed chorus with English words. No 
accompaniment, orchestral or otherwise, is to 
be used, and the manuscripts must be sent to 
Dr. F. E. Hyde, at Greenwich, Conn., before 
September 1. Each manuscript should bear 
an assumed name, and the real name of the 
writer should be enclosed in a sealed envelope 
with the pseudonym written on it. This, the 
McCagg prize, is likely to become an annual 
institution. Horatio W. Parker won the prize 
last year with a Latin chorus, a capella, and is 
now one of the jury of three, B. J. Lang and 
Frank Damrosch being the others. 


The San Francisco Argonaut is scrupu- 
lously obeying the new California law requiring 
the names of the writers to be attached to 
newspaper articles. The editor declares that 
he inspires all the articles published in the 
paper, and that, therefore, he is in a sense their 
author. For this,reason every editorial, book 
review, musical criticism, society note, or mis- 
cellaneous paragraph in the Argonaut is now 
signed with the word “Jahart” in fine type. 
The word “Jahart” is the editor’s signature. 
Written more elaborately, it would be J. A. 
Hart or Jerome A. Hart. 


Richard Harding Davis has an interesting 
article on “Our War Correspondents in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico” in Harper's Magazine for 
May. 

In Ev'ry Month (New York) for May is an 
illustrated interview with Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son. “ Women Composers” by Mrs. Theodore 
Sutro is a carefully written résumé of the work 
done by American women musicians. 


Cesare Lombroso, the famous Italian anthro- 
pologist, contributes to Afppletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly for May an extremely inter- 
esting article, entitled “Insane Characters in 
Fiction and the Drama.” It is an attempt to 
explain the frequency with which degenerates 
are the central figures in the works of our best 
novelists and dramatists. 

An interesting article in the Crztic for May, 
entitled “ How Tolstoy Lives and Works,” is 
illustrated with new portraits of the famous 
novelist, and a facsimile of his manuscript. 






